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FRIENDS. 


Lightly we bear the name of Friend 


With passing thought ; 
And but too dimly comprehend 


‘Tis with deep meaning fraught. 


“Ye are my friends if ye obey,” 
Thus saith our Lord ; 

We must obey him day by day 
In thought, in deed, in word. 


Friends of our God! If we aspire 


His friends to be, 


Our hearts with zeal must be afire 


To serve Him loyally. 


No base design or selfish thought 


May enter there ; 


This world’s ambition must be brought 


Under his watchful care. 


Each other's friend, love’s tie unites ; 


Oh, how the bond is blessed ! 


He who would greatest be delights 


Humbly to serve the rest, 


In sweet accord we here must live 


Before His face, 


Because He died that He might give 


To us his plenteous grace. 


And we are friends to all mankind 


If friends at all ; 


The sick, the needy, and the blind, 


We must attend their call. 


To every weary sin-sick heart 
Our Lord his message sends ; 


’ 


How short the time to do our part 


If truly we are friends ! 
ONTARIO, Tenth Month, 1901. 





“My soul, be on thy guard ; 
Ten thousand foes arise ; 


ing paper of this city: 
































The Infallible Teacher. 


The following letter has appeared in an even- 


Was Christ divine? Yes; then He was an in- 
fallible teacher. When He died, He left an infal- 
lible guide after Him, who at all times would an- 
nounce the doctrines which He himself would an- 
nounce if on earth. What means did Christ adopt 
to convey his thoughts to future ages ? He trusted 
to speech. If He was not divine, He adopted the 
most foolish method imaginable; for committing 
thoughts to writing is by far the more secure 
method of transmitting ideas. Speech is the only 
method used by Christ to transmit infallible doc- 
trines. Who is authorized to speak infallibly ? 
Somebody, and that somebody is the representative 
of Christ on earth. Who is that somebody ? Who- 
ever he is, every man calling himself a Christian 
is bound in conscience to discover. Christ himself 
was the infallible teacher up to the day of his as- 
cension; after that day, his infallible successor. 
Who is that successor? He must, of necessity, be 
as evident to the Christian world to-day, as was 
the infallible teacher himself, when Christ walked 
the earth. If Christ did not leave an infallible 
successor, He was not divine, for He did the very 
foolish thing of not writing his doctrines and put- 
ting them in such clear language that misinterpre- 
tation could not honestly be given them. This ar- 
gument shows the necessity for the existence of 
an infallible teacher on earth. 


There is a sense in which these statements, 
rightly interpreted, may be accepted, till we 
come to one more sentence which is the writer’s 
conclusion, namely, that ‘‘There is no middle 
ground between an infallible church and no 
church at all.” 

Here it is assumed that the infallible Teacher 
must, since the ascension, be an infallible visi- 
ble church. We doubt the identity of the in- 
fallible Teacher and any group of men ‘“‘hav- 
ing infirmity.” Let us rejoice that we do have 
an infallible Teacher and that we imperfect 
beings, if yielding to be his pupils and members, 
are of the Church to which the living Christ 
‘*ig Head over all things,” and that the best 
teaching which we as his fallible assistant 
teachers are commissioned with is to turn men 
to that infallible Teacher, ‘‘who will teach his 
people Himself.” As said the Apostle John 
to Christians in general of Christ’s Spirit:— 


The hosts of sin are pressing hard 


“nh aaa ‘ : : 
i: dene Ge hee ee e anointing which ye have received of Him 


abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you; but as the same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie. 
and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide 
in Him.”’ 

We agree that ‘‘Christ Himself was the 
infallible teacher up to the day of his ascen- 
sion; after that day, his infallible successor 


“O watch, and fight, and pray : 
The battle ne’er give o’er ; 
Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore.” 





We look for inward peace, 
Yet will not look within ; 
We would have misery cease, 

Yet will not cease from sin. 





> 


was. Then we are asked, ‘‘Who was that 
successor?’’ Let Peter answer as to the value 
of the ascension in affording us a successor: 
‘Therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Ghost Spirit, he hath shed 
forth this, which ye now see and hear’’ (Acts 
ii: 33). The descent of his Spirit was and is 


the descent of his successor and vicegerent on 


earth, to ‘‘take of mine,’’ as Christ said, ‘‘and 
show it unto you.” ‘‘If I depart, I will send 


Him unto you. And when he is come He will 
reprove the world of sin of righteousness and of 
judgment. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you but ye cannot bear them now. tlow- 
beit when He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will 
guide you into all the truth’’ (John xvi: 7-14), 
The same apostle who records this ‘‘expedient’’ 
going away of our Lord from outward sight 
that He might return all the more intimately 
to us by his Spirit, confirms afterwards in his 
general epistle to all believers the fulfilment 
of the promise; saying to little children, to 
young men, and to fathers, ‘‘We know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding that we may know Him that is 
true.”’ 

In short, we must believe that Christ, by his 
immediate Spirit, is his own successor; that all 
who are actuated by his Spirit make up his 
Church, whether in an outward organization or 
not; and that ‘‘if any man,” in any church 
organization, ‘‘have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his;’’ that the Church, though 
commanded to teach with baptizing power, has 
no member authorized to baptize a soul into the 
Divine name while he is personally out from 
under that living power and spirit. 

“Christ Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever’’ remains to be the spiritual life, 
power, and teacher of men, ‘‘the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
the ‘‘one Mediator between God and men.”’ The 
risen Christ still quickens our hearts to burn 
within us as He walks with us by the way, and 
opens to us the Scriptures as being himself the 
Word of God. Ever since the promise was 
made.‘‘To them that look for Him shall He come 
the second time,’’ it should have been fulfilled 

to all who did truly look for Him. The failure 
of any to recognize his spiritual appearing as 
Christ in them. the hope of glory. does not 
annul the fact that He came and comes to 
them. 
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Is it for this that churches have gone into! 
business, —to keep the living, infallible Teacher 
out of sight, that they may have in all things 
the pre-eminence, the authority, the agency in 
Divine things, and the fees? Man is a power- 
loving animal. He naturally rejoices to see 
spirits made subject unto him rather than 
that his name is written in heaven. But what 
a difference the professing church, under all 
denominations could have made on the face of 
the earth ere now, had its concern been, not 
to be a substitute for Christ on earth, but to 
refer every man to the witness for Truth in 
the inward life and motives; to the Lamb of 
God that comes to take away every secret sin 
of the world; to the inspeaking word as a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart; to the lusting of the Spirit against the 
flesh; to the coming of Christ himself to each 
heart as its ‘‘one Mediator;’’ to the allowing 
of ‘‘nothing to come between the soul and God 
but Christ.’’ If there was a season when this 
principle of Christ’s direct light and life made 
a small Society a light in the world and a ‘‘city 
set on a hill,’’ the sooner that season can be 
repeated the better for the salvation of our 
country and the christianizing of churches, our 
own outwardness not excepted. 


weak. And so with the housekeeping and the 
children and the husband, I have no time left 
to serve the Lord. 


The speaker’s comment to the class upon 
this incident was in part as follows: 


I think there are many such women and a few 
such men—more women than men, for the sim- 
ple reason that women are more conscientious. 
You have gone through your college course. 
You are going out into life, and the tempta- 
tion is to say to yourself, ‘‘Now I must do 
something to justify the expenditure which 
has been put upon my education; I must find 
some mission to accomplish, some place to fill, 
some deed to do, else the time and money spent 
in school and college will have been spent in 
vain.’’ This is an honorable feeling, but 
it isa mistaken one. We are not put into 
life for a mission; we are not put into life to 
do great things. We are put into life to be 
made men and women, and to do the things 
which God has put into our hands to do, be 
they great or be they little. No person can 
do a great work who says to herself, ‘‘Go to, I 
will do a great work.’’ Great work is not 
done in that way. All great work is spon- 
taneous. Out of our character grows our 
life; we do as we are. B, 


CoRRECTION.—In number 11 of the present 
volume, in the account of Benjamin Kite, a 
statement attributed to William Jackson should 
be attributed to John Parker, as may be seen 
by referring to ‘‘Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Friends,’ p. 376, where the 


subject is mentioned in detail. 
Thomas Letchworth on Forgiveness and Con- 
version. 

The poor publican had nothing to plead, no 
merit to recommend him; and therefore, un- 
der the contemplation of the infinite Majesty 
he was about to approach, he had not courage 
to lift up his hands towards the habitation of 
his holiness; but sighing said, ‘‘Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me asinner!’’ If we possess these 
penitential affections, we shall become objects 
of that mercy which our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ exemplified in his ministry, in his 
character, in his crucifixion, in his resurrec- 
tion, and ascension into glory. It is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners; and we have all sinned and fallen short 
of the glory of God; and we have done the 
things we ought not to have done, and left un- 
done the things we ought to have done. And 
such is the marvellous condescension of Him 
who inhabits eternity, that He sent forth his 
Son, not with a message of unrelenting venge- 
ance, not to assign to fallen spirits a habita- 
tion in those realms where the worm shall 
never die and the fire shall never be quenched, 
but with the glorious and interesting message, 
that whosoever forsakes his sins shall be for- 
given of his Father who is in heaven; and who- 
soever frames his life and manners, in conse- 
quence of it, with this penitential affection, he 
shall possess that inheritance which is un- 
speakably glorious; his sins shall be cancelled 
from the book of the Divine remembrance, and 
shall not stand against him in the judgment of 
the last day. If we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins. 

























Religious Specialization. 

The following incident and the reflections 
upon it, delivered to the graduating class of 
Wellesley College last Sixth Month, seem to us 
to have a very pertinent lesson. The Society 
of Friends has stood with some measure of 
faithfulness, for a protest against the division 
between the religious and the secular. What 
is perhaps more important than this, or possi- 
bly the same thought from a different stand- 
point, the Society should have a positive test- 
imony in favor of imbuing all that domain of 
life generally known as the secular with a re- 
ligious spirit. Whatsoever we do should be to 
the glory of God. There is a tendency how- 
ever, even with Friends in some places, to mea- 
sure religious life by special religious move- 
ments, and to censure a membership that can 
not join in such movements. With the world 
of religious feeling turning to the pole of every- 
day Christianity as practised in the duties of 
the hour, let us see to it that we are not turned 
in the opposite direction. 

The quotation enforcing this lesson is as 
follows: 


My husband has but a narrow incume. We 
are not able to keep a servant unless we spend 
all his income, and | think now is the time to 
lay by a little for our old age. My bovs are 
at school, and I want to spend a little time 
with them, entering into their studies, giving 
them what little help I can, assuring them at 
least of my sympathy. When my husband 
comes home at night, he is tired out, and I 
really do not see what better thing I can do 
than to read to him, for his eyes are rather 


I distinguish between the forgiveness of 
sins, and the conversion of our souls. The 
forgiveness of sins is purely owing to the 
mediation and intercession of Jesus Christ; 
but the work of conversion requires and calls 
upon the object to be a co-worker with the in- 
fluence of grace to purify the soul, and turn its 
feet into the just man’s path, which is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. Therefore, saith our Lord, 
‘*My Father worketh, and | work.”” Work ye 
also. 

‘He came to his own, and his own received 
him not; but to as many as received him, gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to as 
many as believed on his name.’’ Therefore 
we experience the remission of sins through 
the forbearance of God; but the work of sane- 
tification is not yet completed; the office of 
the Mediator is not only to procure for us the 
remission of sins past, but it is to correct those 
vices in our very souls which the gospel axe 
is laid to the root of, the corrupt tree in us, 
the root of vur corrupt affections; and till this 
has effectually done its office, we shall not be 
cleansed from all unrighteousness.—F'rom ‘‘A 
Publie Declamation by Thomas Letchworth, in 
1780.” 





. For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Life. 

One morning in the Ninth Month I was walk- 
ing in our garden in Rose Valley, when a 
young night heron ran off the path in front of 
me into the standing corn. About four o’clock 
of the same day a pack of boys like hounds 
chased the same bird about the garden. We 
saved the bird, however, and I took it home 
where it was found to be sorely wounded and 
nearly starved. 

We thought best to feed the bird and let it 
rest till after supper and then dress the wound. 

When the poor bird was again examined it 
was found to be so weak it could not stand up, 
so our entire family gathered about to feed 
and sympathize with the heron. A little milk, 
some raw egg, a little meat and water were 
gotten down after much patient coaxing. Dr. 
Caroline Smith then examined the wound and 
found that the upper leg was shattered to pieces 
by shot, little pieces of bone could be seen 
looking something like a broken match stick. 

The condition of the limb made it necessary 
to cut the leg off. We talked it over, would 
it be kindness to kill the bird or try and save 
it? Was not life dear to the bird? Had we 
any right to take away what we could not give? 
The leg was cut off, the best care we knew about 
was bestowed, but the bird died. 

A gunner caused several days of severe pain 
to a useful and beautiful creature. 

Flocks of birds are being shot into by gun- 
ners in all parts of our country to day, untold 
torture is borne by wounded birds who slowly 
die. 

The above incident has caused the writer to 
reflect upon the sacredness of all life. Friends 
have always borne a testimony against war, 
largely because it was the taking of human 
life. Should we not again with ‘‘old time 
vigor’ renew our testimony on this subject 
and at the same time include a protest against 
the needless taking of any life? This testi- 
mony would not be full round if it ended with 
a protest against the killing of the body only. 
It should include all those tendencies of our 
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day which help kill or stunt or starve the soul 
and mind of our brother man, and everything 
that cheapens human life. 

Behold a dead President, many dead Philip- 

inos and Samoans, many men, women and 
children working long hours in unhealthy and 
demoralizing surroundings. Do not these 
things recall us to our mission, respecting the 
sacredness of life? NATHAN KITE. 


The Girl Who Cleaned the Steps. 


Thomas Champness, in an address at Exeter 
Hall, while speaking of the young servant 
girls in the west end of London, said, ‘‘I am 
the son of a household servant. My mother 
was a London servant maid, and I love these 
peasant women and poor farmer’s daughters 
who come to London. We see mothers com- 
ing to the station to see them off, and we 
know something of what they feel. Early in 
my ministry a gentleman said of me, ‘His 
preaching is only fit for servant maids.’ | 
have learned this lesson, that if there are no 
servant girls in the congregation it is a poor 
quarterly collection! 

‘‘We find that a girl that comes from the 
country, knows when there is a preacher who 
is alive, and a congregation that can worship. 

“You have thousands of young girls who are 
doing service in the West End, for whom you 
should care. They make some of the grandest 
women in the world. | am proud that my 
mother was of that class. I want to tell you 
a story. I find folks remember my stories 
even when they forget my sermons. I do not 
have to go to books for them. I meet with 
them in my daily walks. 

“Some years ago there was in the North of 
England a family of farmers well-to-do. They 
came down in the world, as many farmers 
have done in recent years. The sons emigrated, 
but the girl said she would not emigrate, she 
would go out and seek a situation; and she 
became not a governess, not a ‘companion,’ 
but just a straightforward servant girl. This 
girl did a nobler thing to come and work in a 
big town and earn wages as a servant girl, 
than to idle at home. 

“One day when she was cleaning the steps 
a brick-layer came by. He saw this nice girl 
cleaning the steps, and he said, ‘I will see 
her again.” So he managed to find out what 
place of worship she went to, and it turned out 
to be a Methodist chapel. So he said, ‘I will 
go there.’ And when he went there for 
something he liked, he got something he did 
not like; he found out he was a sinner and 
needed a Saviour. He gave himself to Jesus 
Christ, and then he asked her if he might 
come and see her a bit. And so they ‘made 
it up;’—you understand what I mean—They 
got married. 

“‘He worked at his trade some time, and 
kept on saving money, till by and by he said, 
‘I shall build a house for myself.’ His ambi- 
tion was to build a house fit to receive Meth- 
dist preachers. He built his house, and 
when it was finished he took his wife and chil- 
dren in a sort of little procession from the old 
house to the new. When they got to the 
front door, he said to his wife, 

“**Dost thou see those steps, Mary?’ 

“**Ay, surely!’ said she. 

““*Well, Mary, them was the steps thou 
wast cleaning when first I saw thee, lass,’ 


The master’s house was pulled down, and | 
went to the auction and bought the steps. I 
said, ‘When thee has a house of thy own 
those steps shall be in the front for thee to 
walk over.’ 

**And up these steps have walked Dr. New- 
ton, Dr. Bunting, and the great and mighty men 
of the Methodist past. 

**It is too long a story to tell now. Her 
son went into business with his father,—a 
smart Methodist lad, a local preacher, and he 
said one day to his father, 

***We must not always be working like this; 
we must make some more money. Why 
should we not buy a clay field and make our 
own bricks?’ The father said, ‘Well,’ and so 
he bought the field, and it turned out to be 
a field of gold. Some of the best bricks in 
England were made there. It made their 
fortunes, and the son of the woman who cleaned 
the steps when I saw him last, was living in a 
villa of his own, a rich man, and a great 
blessing to Methodism in his time.”’ 

A Discourse on Peace. 

[By G. R. Mente, a native of Alsace, whose 
father was the last survivor of the guards of 
Napoleon Bonaparte He was at the time of 
his death nearly one hundred years of age. | 

All about us we hear of wars and rumors 
of war but the end is not yet. It does the soul 
good to turn away from these painful specta- 
cles and think of that time when the sword 
shall be transformed into instruments useful 
for the peaceful pursuits of life. 

We may dwell this morning on a word 
which opens the way of initiation into that 
great secret which constitutes the very foun- 
dation of a true Christian life; this word is 
**neace,’’ whose soothing tones still the dis- 
may of the heart and quiet the perturbations 
of the soul that listens to the voice.and obeys 
the precepts of Him who said, ‘‘My Peace | 
give unto you.’’ Let this Spirit of Peace take 
possession of our soul to-day, and our weary 
hearts and tired heads will find a resting place 
in the bosom of his love. The question upper- 
most in many minds is how to attain to this state 
of perfect rest and peace? While some seek 
to find it in the fading pleasures of the world, 
others are seeking their ideal in wealth or 
fame without being able to gratify their 
longings. Wanting to find a man of perfect 
peace I should not look for him among the 
people of great wealth, nor among the pleas- 
ure seekers of this world; but I should look 
for a man who has been in personal contact 
with Christ and has tasted the sublime essence 
of peace at the foot of the cross, resting in 
assurance of the same, because his mind is 
stayed on Christ, the great burden-bearer of 
the world. 

A man of this class stands on the solid 
ground of conscious certainty respecting his 
salvation and hope, knowing of his acceptance 
into the Divine family, and conscious of the 
indwelling presence of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Fear then gives way to spiritual freedom, and 
the dread of duty, haunting so many Christian 
lives, paralyzing the sensibilities of the soul, 
thus incapacitating the same for the full en- 
joyment of heavenly privileges here below, 
leaves the soul, changing crosses to delights, 
service into joy, and completely emancipating 
the soul from bondage. I sincerely believe 


the chief reason why so many professing Chris- 
tians hesitate to say, ‘‘My all is on the altar 
a living sacrifice to God,” is a constant fear 
that they may have to say ‘‘Not my will but 
Thine be done.’’ All this will be charged and 
the soul full of Divine peace adores God’s 
sweet will, knowing full well that the Divine 
love of our Heavenly Father will choose for 
us only the things which are for our advance- 
ment in the spiritual life. The heart in pos- 
session of perfect peace is enabled, Divine 
grace upholding it, to live above the clouds 
and hardship on celestial altitudes of experi- 
ence. although surrounded by pressing duties. 
cares and perplexities of this world. Thus by 
the power of the fulness of peace the soul not 
waiting for final dissolution may be lifted into 
experiences of tasting and living the heavenly 
life while still in the body. The soul thus 
animated sings out, ‘‘Oh, glorious, wondrous 
peace! which enables us to know our heaven 
begun below.’’ Each new sorrow should stir 
the longing, and each new conflict should make 
us glad to know that there exists a possibility 
of attaining to a state of peace. 


—. 


THE KRAKATOA EARTHQUAKE.—The most 
terrible earthquake of modern times, that of 
1883, in the straits of Sunda between Java 
and Sumatra, in which the island of Krakatoa 
was blown into space, has been very fully in- 
vestigated by a committee sent out by the 
Royal Society of England. Their report has 
been published in a bulky volume of five hun- 
dred pages. 

The cause of the explosion was the fact that 
for some time previously to Eighth Month 27th, 
1883--when the disaster took place--the sea had 
been pouring into the craters of the volcano, 
and had thus chilled the lava, imprisoning the 
volcanic gases and a vast quantity of steam, 
and the pressure becoming greater, on the 
above date two-thirds of the island was blown 
into the air, and the remainder sank far under 
the sea. Myriads of tons of volcanic ashes, 
rocks and lava, combined with enormous vol- 
umes of steam, sea-water, and spray, were 
ejected to heights varying from twelve to 
twenty-three miles. These heights could be 
accurately calculated from the distances from 
which the phenomena were seen. 

The earthquake wave swept over the whole 
of the neighboring regions, destroying many 
towns, and resulting in the death of 37,000 
people. The coast line was altered. The sky 
was blackened for days. So terrifically pow- 
erful was the explosion, and into such minute 
particles did it divide the volcanic matter, 
that the air was charged with volcanic dust 
for many months after, during which time the 
sun and moon kept changing color, sometimes 
looking like silver and copper, and at other 
times being of a blue or green color. Indeed 
it was not until two years after, that this vol- 
canic dust had entirely subsided. At sunset 
these peculiar phenomena could be seen until 
1885. 

The investigations of the Committee showed 
that the sound of the terrific explosion was 
heard three thousand miles away, and the 
agitation of the sea caused by it was carried 
right around the earth. The air-wave caused 
by the eruption was recorded at Greenwich 
fourteen hours after it took place.—The Ar- 
mory. 
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For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
‘‘A GARDEN ENCLOSED” (Song of Solo- 
mon, iv: 12.) 
Down in his enclosed garden 
Gladdened by his smile 
Walks He there among the lilies 
Pure and free of guile. 
Spices there and rarest perfumes 
Poured out at his feet 
Birds and blossoms intermingled, 
Paying homage sweet. 


Blow, thou south wind, on my garden, 
Wake, wind of the north, 

Let the sweet scent of the spices 
Lure my Saviour forth. 

Walk Thou, Jesus, in Thy garden ; 
Watch the tender vine, 

Plenteous be within its borders, 
Honey, milk and wine. 


Every fruit of Holy Spirit 
Plenteous there be found, 

ivery form of Love in fulness 
Cause there to abound. 

Drink, yea, drink, Oh my Beloved, 
To thy heart’s content. 

Thine the fruitage of the garden 
Only for thee meant. 


All its fragrance, all its beauty 
Spring, my Lord, from Thee. 
Gladly shall heart’s dearest treasures 
Be poured back on Thee. 
All for Thee, my Dove, my choice One, 
Pure and undefiled, 
Thou hast poured Thy heart's rich treasure 
On Thy willing child. 
EDGAR K. SELLEW. 

East LONGMEADOW, Mass., Ninth Month 22, 1901. 

-AN EGG FOR EVOLUTIONISTS..—Frank Buck- 
land, the naturalist, had very decided views 
in regard to the teachings of nature as the 
following will show: 

‘Birds that lay their eggs in holes have 
round eggs. There are, however, certain birds 
which incubate their eggs, without any nest 
at all, upon the ledges of rocks. In this posi- 
tion it is very possible that danger would oc- 
cur to the egg by being accidentally moved by 
the parent bird, or maybe by the wind. If the 
egg were round it would very probably roll off 
the precipice, and falling to the bottom, be 
smashed. 

‘*Let us now see how the difficult problem 
of the preservation of this egg is managed by 
creative wisdom. The egg of the guillemot, 
to take a good example, is not round, but 
elongated at one end. The consequence is, 
that when it is touched the egg will not roll 
away like a billiard ball, but it will simply 
turn round upon its axis. 

‘‘This peculiar structure can be seen, and 
the action of the force upon the egg illustra- 
ted by a very simple experiment. Take a 
common screw and place it near the edge of 
the table; touch it gently so as to set it in 
motion. You will observe that the screw, in- 
stead of running off the edge of the table will 
simply turn round on its small end—its own 
axis. I cannot conceive anything more beau- 
tiful than this arrangement of the eggs of 
birds which build on ledges of rocks, and 
which are very liable to destruction. This 
fact, will I think, afford excellent evidence if 
more witnesses were required, to show creat- 
ive skill even in such simple things as birds’ 
eggs.” 


William Penn’s Movement Towards Penu- 
sylvania. 

We find the following sketch in the Boston 
Transcript: 

** August 30th, 1682, William Penn embarked 
on the Welcome for America. In 1680 we find 
him moving to obtain from the crown a grant 
of the land in America which he was to call 
Pennsylvania. At first sight this might seem 
to be a rather sudden move on his part; but 
there is reason to believe that the project had 
been more or less in his mind for twenty years. 
His biographers have usually assigned to him 
the credit of originating this idea of establish- 
ing a Quaker colony. But the idea was not at 
all original with him, and if it originated with 
any one person it was with George Fox. Even 
the tract of land selected for the colony was 
not of Penn’s choosing, for both Fox and the 
Quakers had had their attention directed 
towards it fora long time. Almost as soon 
as they were conscious of being a sect the 
Quakers had thought of establishing a refuge 
for themselves in the American wilderness. 
Suffering so severely from the laws made 
against them, it was natural that they should 
have this thought. The Puritans had gone 
out to Massachusetts, where they were having 
their own way, in religious matters, and the 
Roman Catholics, under the leadership of Lord 
Baltimore, had gone to Maryland. But where 
should the Quakers go? They must have a 
territory and colony of their own, for those of 
them who had gone to Massachusetts were be- 
ing whipped at the cart’s tail, and four of 
them were hung. . . . They did not care to 
go among the Churchmen in Virginia, nor 
among the Roman Catholics in Maryland, and 
the Dutch held New York. 

‘*As early as the year 1650, certainly as 
early as 1656 or 1657, George Fox had fixed 
his thoughts on that great region which lay 
unoccupied just north of Maryland and behind 
New Jersey. There was a Quaker in 
those days named Josiah Cole, who had already 
travelled in America and had been among the 
Indian tribes. Fox consulted with him, and 
when Cole made a second journey to America, 
in 1660, he was commissioned to treat with the 
Susquehanna Indians, who were supposed to be 
the red lords of that great space north of 
Maryland. Cole went among these Indians 
and told them his errand. But they were at 
war with other tribes, and William Fuller, a 
Maryland Quaker of much influence, who must 
be relied upon to make the purchase, was ab- 
sent. Nothing could be done at that time. . . 
Although nothing could be done, the subject 
was no doubt debated among the followers of 
Fox in England. ... 

“*It was about this time that Penn received 
his first impulse towards the Quaker faith, 
from the preaching of Thomas Loe. The two 
great things of his life his religion and his 
colony were suggested to his mind at almost 
the same time, or at least within a year of 
each other, while he was a youth at college. 
The thought of starting life and religion afresh 
in the virgin forests of America would appeal 
strongly to Penn and carry him into enthusi- 
asm. It must have touched him deeply when 
it first entered his young mind. He says it 
was an ‘opening of joy.’ But when his serious 
moral nature saw the vision of leading out a 
persecuted people to liberty and happiness, 


delivering them from imprisonment, tithes and 
corruption, and establishing for them, far from 
contamination, the primitive religion of Christ, 
we can understand why he describes it as ‘an 
opening of joy.’ 

“*It was a stupendous plan, an heroic grasp 
for a whole world of light and truth by one 
who had been living for centuries in darkness; 
for Penn was typical of his time: he was a 
voice of his time crying passionately, reck- 
lessly, for light after the long night of the 
Middle Ages. Men came to him at this time, 
and said that they would organize a company 
and give him £6000 if he would give to them 
the monopoly of all the trade with the Indians 
in his province, but he refused it. ‘As the 
Lord gave it (his province) me over all and 
great opposition. . I would not abuse his 
love, nor act unworthy of his providence, and 
so defile what came to me clean. No, let the 
Lord guide me by his wisdom and preserve me 
to honor his name and serve his truth and 
people, that an example and standard may be 
set up to the nations; there may be room there, 
but none here.’ ; 

‘He had peculiar opinions about the Indians, 
opinions which were very peculiar in his time, 
but shared with him by the Quakers. He ac- 
cepted the law of that age, that Christians 
could take the land of heathen savages; but 
he added to it that the Christians must pay 
for every rod of the land, and in their trade 
and dealings with the Indians treat them with 
perfect fairness and honor. This idea of 
scrupulously paying the Indians for their land 
was not original with him, but suggested, as 
he tells us, by the bishop of London. It was 
easy enough to write or repeat a philanthropic 
proposition like this. Many have done so. 
But Penn lived up to it. 

‘“At last, in the summer of 1682, a little 
more than a year after he had received his 
charter, he was ready to start for Pennsylvania. 
For his wife and children he left a letter of 
farewell, which is the most beautiful thing he 
ever wrote. He speaks with a reality and 
directness which seem to show that his nature 
was strongest and at its best when aroused by 
tenderness and affection. From several pas- 
sages in the letter one may infer that he had 
learned from experience that his tender side 
was also his weak side, and that he saw the 
danger of wasting one’s energy in friendships. 
‘Guard against encroaching friendships. Keep 


them at arm’s ends; for it is giving away our . 


power—age and self too, into the possession of 
another; and that which might seem engaging 
in the beginning may prove a yoke and burden 
too hard and heavy in the end. Wherefore, 
keep dominion over thyself, and let thy child- 
ren, good meetings, and friends be the pleasure 
of thy life.’ 

‘Another passage is of interest, not only 
for the natural way in which it is expressed, 
but because it gives us a glimpse of his wife, 
the pretty Guli whom he had married with so 
much love ten years before. ‘Therefore honor 
and obey her, my dear children, as your m ther 
and your father’s love and delight; nay love 
her too, for she loved your father with a deep 
and upright love, choosing him above all her 
many suitors and though she be of a delicate 
constitution and noble spirit, yet she descended 
to the uttermost tenderness and care for you, 
performing the plainest acts of service to you 
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in your infancy, as a mother and a nurse, too. | 
| charge you before the Lord, honor and obey, | support the government of the United States. 


Jove and cherish, your dear mother.’ 

“From this letter we learn also that Penn 
was at that time already in debt. He lived 
well, and his family and the public projects in 
which he was absorbed consumed more than 
his rather large income. So he begs his wife 
to be saving. ‘Remember,’ he says, ‘thy 
mother’s example, when thy father’s public 
spiritedness had wasted his estate (which is 
my case).’ ”’—Sydney George Fisher. 





‘For Tue Frignp.’ 


Precautions Against Anarchists. 


An Anarchist is defined by Webster to be 
one ‘‘who promotes disorder.” 

In view of the sudden, distressing and un- 
feeling attack upon President McKinley and 
its sad, sad results, for which the whole na- 
tion deeply mourns. the public mind naturally 
turns to the most feasible and legal means of 
preventing the recurrence of such distressing 
events. This one differs in some respects 
from the two preceding ones on Presidents 
Lincoln and Garfield, in that the poor, mis- 
guided man, without hesitation, avows himself 
to be an Anarchist, virtually a foreigner, whose 
object is to destroy governments; what they 
would do without one, does not appear. It 
may be that more stringent naturalization 
laws are needed. There is no doubt however, 
that a very close scrutiny on the part of the 
Judges of our Courts before admitting immi- 
grants to the right of citizenship should be ex- 
ercised. ° 

If all Judges were to exercise the same close 
scrutiny practised by Judge William Butler, 
Senior, whilst presiding over the United States 
District Court in Philadelphia, there would 
probably be less danger to be apprehended 
from this class of misguided men. During his 
judicial career in that Court a man presented 
himself asking to be made a citizen of the 
United States. Judge Butler being a man of 
very close observation had his suspicions 
aroused that this applicant belonged to a so- 
ciety whose avowed object is to overthrow all 
governments. 

He usually, or frequently permitted the 
clerk of the Court to propound the proper 
questions to be asked applicants, but in this 
instance he appears to have made the inquiries 
himself. 

Something like the following in substance 
took place: ‘‘Are you a member of any se- 
cret society? Yes, I belong to a benevolent 
(or some such organization). Have you a 
copy of the Constitution of that society? No, 
he had not, but his friend who had come to 
vouch for his good character had. The Judge 
asked for it, and at his leisure carefully ex- 
amined it, and found that this applicant, on 
becoming a member of that society, had taken 
an oath to use all his efforts to overthrow and 
destroy the government of the United States. 
_ On his appearance in Court the next morn- 
Ing to learn the Judge’s decision he was ad- 
dressed by the Judge in language something 
like the following: 

“I have examined the Constitution of the 
Society of which you admit yourself to be a 
member and I find by that, you have bound 
yourself by oath to use all your efforts to 
overthrow and destroy this government. Now 


vitiate his life and all his actions. There is 
a deep meaning in that expression ‘‘he that 
believeth shall not make haste,’’ and happy are- 
the men who will not be hurried and driven 
out of their wits; who know how to let alone 
that which they are unable to accomplish; 
and whose work, wrought in God for time and 


you come here and propose to take an oath to 

























I cannot permit you to perjure yourself—you 
may go.” There were other instances of the 
same close scrutiny on the part of Judge But- 
ler and to such extent as to bring upon him 
the censure of that class of men. 


We 2. 3s for eternity, receives the Divine approval, and 
a shall stand when the heaven and earth shall 
Do a Little Work Well. pass away.— The Christian. 





A gentleman seeking employment and as- 
sistance, writes a letter which it is a cross 
and a burden to read. It is scratched, and 
scrawled, and scribbled; it is hurried, and 
slovenly, and jumbled; the lines ascend and 
descend, and its whole aspect is that of care- 
lessness haste, and disorder. And yet, this 
is not through ignorance or inexperience, for 
the writer is a graduate ‘‘with honors” of 
one of the most noted of English universities, 
and has been in respectable and responsible 
positions, and is intelligent and doubtless con- 
scientious. What then is the cause of such 
an abominable scrawl as this, which in itself 
would be well-nigh sufficient to bar one’s way 
and cause any application made to be received 
with disfavor? It is probably simply through 
haste, and such haste as hinders the proper 
performance of work which is undertaken. 
Such haste is wasteful. It results in turning 
out half finished and worthless work, and in 
causing careful men at a great expense of 
time and labor, to go over work, which, had 
it been properly done, they might have avoid- 
ed to their great advantage. Is it any won- 
der that such men are unemployed? 

It is an important lesson to learn that a lit- 
tle work done well is of more value than a 
large amount done in a slovenly, ill-adjusted, 
and half-finished manner. Probably thousands 
of people are out of work simply because 
everything they do needs to be done over 
again in order that it may be right. There 
are such marks of slovenliness and inaccuracy 
in all their doings that no prudent man would 
dare to accept what they had done without ex- 
amination, or endorse their statements with- 
out verification. Such people do themselves 
great injustice, they are capable of much bet- 
ter work than they do; and the result is they 
lose positions which they might worthily fill if 
they would only use the careful diligence 
which is the prerequisite to all completeness 
and excellence. 

Let the young especially learn the lesson of 
doing a little work well, so well that no one 
can find fault with it or with them. Let them, 
if they would avoid failure and disgrace, see to 
it that nothing leaves their hands until it is 
done as well as it is possible for them to do 
it. Then there may still be defects which 
only greater visdom and greater experience 
can reveal, but they will not insult abler, 
more experienced, and intelligent persons, by 
asking them to correct errors which they 
themselves might easily have corrected if they 
had only taken ordinary pains to do this. 

This slovenly haste betokens bad habits of 
thinking and acting, and a lack of that mental 
balance and composure without which no ef- 
fective and permanent work for God can be 
wrought. A man who does his work in a hur- 
ried and slovenly manner, is likely to speak 
rashly, unwisely and carelessly, and this defect 
is likely to run through his entire nature, and 


The Mink. 


If, in our walks we frequent the banks of 
small streams, or the ditches which drain the 
marshes, we may occasionally see a dark brown 
animal, about two feet long, with a slender 
body and a rather bushy tail, glide from be- 
hind a stone, under the bottom rail of a fence. 
from beneath the roots of a tree, or possibly 
from a hole in the bank, and then disappear — 
just where, we can never quite tell. This is 
a mink. . 

We may find that his body is perhaps twelve 
or fourteen inches in length, and his tail about 
seven or eight inches more. 

His coat is dark brown on the back, and 
yellowish brown on the under parts, and prob- 
ably we shall find a white patch on his chin, 
and a white stripe on his chest, between his 
front legs. The hair is of two kinds—a soft 
woolly fur beneath, with longer and stiffer 
hairs interspersed. The latter, which are 
smooth and glossy almost conceal the finer 
hair below. Beginning with the head, we 
shall see that it is small, with a sharp nose, 
beady eyes, and short broad ears, almost con- 
cealed by the thick fur. The neck is long and 
much the same thickness as the body, the ap- 
pearance of which is rather snake-like. The 
legs are short and sturdy, and the toes are 
connected by short webs, covered with hair 
both above and below. 

How the small wild creatures fear the mink! 
And well they may, for he knows the flavor of 
them all. No animal save the white weasel 
is more bloodthirsty than he, and even the er- 
mine, that prince of murderers, cannot cap- 
ture his prey in the water. The mink is as 
much at home in the water as upon the land; 
swims and dives better than any other quad- 
ruped of his size, and the fact that he often 
dines upon trout, proves that fish are no match 
for him even when they are swimming for 
their lives. With incredible speed he pursues 
them through the water, under logs, and roots, 
and stones, twisting and turning as they at- 
tempt to double, and, finally victorious, he 
brings his prey out upon the shore to devour 
it. 

But he often obtains food with much less 
trouble, for in the spring, when the suckers 
and alewives are running up into the shallow 
water in schools, all the mink has to do is to 
wait on the shore until they come near enough 
to be seized, or until some of them are crowd- 
ed bodily out of the water. Then he often 
gets a chance to rob a human fisherman, and 
never fails to avail himself of it. Such op- 
portunities arise when an angler, having 
caught a number of fish, leaves his ‘‘string”’ 
upon the bank, while he proceeds to whip an- 
other section of the stream. If there are 
minks about, his fish will be missing when he 
returns, and if he searches long enough he 
may find their partly eaten remains under 
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Truth as a Guide, ‘ 


Truth is a favorite of the Scriptures and 
should be a word dear to all believers. It is 
a very sacred word, for it is difficult and un- 
necessary to think of truth as an entity apart 
from the very being and character of God 
himself. God may not make truth, but God 
js truth. ‘Truth, when ascertained, must be 
the guiding principle of the career of a ration- 
al and immortal spirit. It must be structural 
of life in all its organized forms. No soul 
can be happy that is out of harmony with the 
reality of things. No earnest spirit can be 
indifferent to the truth, no candid soul will be. 

Phrased in terms of common life, truth be- 
comes describable as righteousness and recti- 
tude. There are men about us whose charac- 
ters are so just and holy that they are walking 
revelations of eternal things, by their very vir- 
tue interpreting the ways of God to men. It 
isa sad commentary upon the moral obliquity 
of mankind in general that such truth in ac- 
tion, or personal righteousness, is so rare as 
to occasion remark when we see it, instead of 
being accepted as the rule which should be 
taken for granted as the universal form of 
individual and social life. The need is for 
more thought as to truth, but also and always 
for more heart-love for it, so that the heavenly 
reality will be revealed so clearly and con- 
stantly in human lives that none can either 
deny its fact or refuse to yield to its winsome 
charm and persuasive call to like virtue, a like 
praise. 

Truth is meant for guidance. Truth as 
hound up with the being of God, truth as ex- 
pressed in his Divine revelation, truth as given 
by his Spirit, can never safely be disregarded 
or neglected by any human soul. The wrath 
of God is already revealed from heaven against 
all wilful and obstinate rejectors of his truth, 
all who make and who love truth’s opposite, a 
lie, but, conversely, no more blessed condi- 
tion can be imagined than the state of the 
man who is coming more and more under the 
domination of heavenly realities, and no nobler 
title can be desired or held by any man than 
that of a ‘‘truth seeker.’"—N. Y. Observer. 


THERE is nothing faith cannot make noble 
When it touches it. You need not say, ‘‘] 
want to get away from my daily business or 
from my domestic concerns in order to show 
my faith.’’ No, no, stop where you are and 
show it.—D. L. Moody. 


Notes from Others. 


In three hundred years the average length of 
human life has been doubled. In the sixteenth 
century it was between eighteen and twenty years; 
at the close of the eighteenth century it was a 
little over thirty years, and to-day it is over forty 
years.—-Publie Ledger. 





Should President Roosevelt die before Third Mo., 
1905, the members of his Cabinet would be entitled 
to succeed him in the following order : Secretary 
of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior. 





Twenty-one missionaries will depart for heathen 
countries when the steamship Devonian quits her 
dock at East Boston and starts on her way for the 
old world. Of the number twelve are married, and 
of the nine unmarried all are females except one. 
Why are there so many more single female than 


male missionaries ? Surely, the dangers and hard- 
ships and privations of the life of the average 
missionary are such as to require the greatest 
bravery, strength and physical endurance. Does it 
mean that women are more zealous than men, and 
that they are willing to make greater sacrifices for 
the upbuilding of the cause that is uppermost in 
their life work? It was nearly a century ago that 
Barrett wrote the lines that appear to be just as 
true and applicable to-day : 

“ She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 
—Boston Herald. 

But really the outward joining with God’s peo- 
ple is only a sign of what has already taken place, 
the inward taking of our place amongst those who 
delight to do God's will. The invisible Church 
precedes the visible. No man, is really, at heart, 
a member of the Church who has not become 
mother or sister or brother to Christ.—F. W. 
Tompkins. 

For HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE—BEGIN Poor.—So 
far from accepting the theory that marriage is 
justly to be regarded as a business transaction, I 
should claim it to be one of the best means of se- 
curing happiness in married life that young people 
should not only love each other warmly, but should 
begin, poor, if possible, and thus have the disci- 
pline of mutual sacrifices, and the pleasure of mak- 
ing their way upward in prosperity by gradual 
steps. It is one of the merits of human nature, or 
at least of American nature, that a young girl may 
be brought up to every luxury, and may still, after 
marrying the man she loves, take a positive delight 
in sacrificing, for his sake, all her previous ways 
of living ; and she will do the honors of the log 
cabin as if it were an ancestral hall. I knew a 
young girl connected with a fashionable New York 
family, a person of whom her own aunt said to me 
that, of all the girls she had ever known, this one 
was at least fitted to be a poor man’s wife. She 
became the wife of a young naval officer who was 
not even a lieutenant, but only an ensign ; and she 
went and lived with him at a naval station, and 
managed so well as to save money on his first 
year’s scanty pay. Such a beginning of married 
life seems to me very desirable [but let it be clear 
of war.—Ed]. I am conscious of no stoical aver- 
sion to wealth, but I think it is a bad thing for 
young people to begin with: that they are better 
off without it, and that it always gives them a 
sense of security to look back in later life on their 
day of small means.— Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son on “ Success in Marriage,” in this month’s “Suc- 
cess.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 

A letter received from Joseph J. Neave, dated 
Longueville, Sydney, New South Wales, Eighth 
Month 16th, 1901, contains the following : 

“T quite hope that Friends in these Australian 
colonies have commenced a new and brighter era 
in their history. A conference was held in Mel- 
bourne in Fifth Month last, in which most of our 
scattered meetings were represented, and’ seems to 
have been a time of blessing and much helpful in- 
terest. We are quite hoping that London Yearly 
Meeting may grant the powers of a Quarterly 
Meeting to a gathering of this kind, meeting an- 
nually, as such a meeting might be very helpful in 
many ways to our various and widely scattered 
gatherings, with one exception all of them being 
‘four or five hundred miles from the next nearest 
one. While there is much among Friends in these 
colonies that may rightly cause a good deal of 
living concern for the right upholding of the Truth, 
yet I thankfully believe the Spirit of the Lord is 


women Friends from England. 
in New Zealand, and Henrietta Brown and E. 
Maria Bishop in Queensland. Here in Sydney we 
have just lost our meeting-house and premises, as 
the Government required them for railway im- 
provements, and we are meeting for the time being 
in a public hall, till we can get suitable premises. 





S. J. Lury being 


“T was glad to hear of our Friend, John Bel- 


low’s visit to you, and enjoyed his address to your 
school children [in THE FRIEND]. 


“With this abundant wheat harvest in Canada, 


I hope the poor Doukhobors are past needing 
further care for bodily needs, but trust that the 
needed help in educational matters will be given 
them, as Friends on both sides of the Atlantic have 
great responsibilities and great privileges in this 
respect. 


“T hope that Friends generally are growing and 


deepening in the Truth, and that the Truth prospers 


in your midst, and amongst others through you.” 





The uncommon longevity of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends is noted by a correspondent of the 
Times, London. He says: “During the year end- 
ing in 1900 there were reported the deaths of two 
hundred and ninety-nine members of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. The pro- 
portions were one hundred and fifty-nine males and 
one hundred and forty females. The average age 
at death was a little over sixty-one years and 
seven months. A table compiled from the returns 
show that there is a very limited mortality of chil- 
dren, and that it is chiefly in this respect that the 
death rate of the Society of Friends differs from 
that of the general population. Only fourteen 
deaths out of the two hundred and ninety-nine 
were reported as those of children under five years 
of age ; between five and twenty years the number 
was nine; between twenty and thirty years the 
deaths were sixteen, and the same number was 
that of the deaths between thirty and forty years. 
From forty to fifty there were twenty-four deaths, 
and from sixty to seventy there were sixty-two 
deaths. From seventy to eighty the number was 
fifty-seven, and from eighty to ninety, sixty-nine. 
There were eight deaths of Friends between ninety 
and one hundred years of age, and there were two 
deaths of persons over one hundred. One of the 
latter died at Croydon in her one hundred and first 
year, and the other had passed one hundred and 
one years of age.—Boston Evening Transcript, 
Eighth Month 24, 1901. 





A large and solemnized assembly was gathered 
last First-day morning, the 6th instant, in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house at Leed's Point, N. J., 
under the religious concern of Zebedee Haines, of 
West Grove, Pa., whose service to all the meetings 
of Haddonfield Quarter and four appointed meet- 
ings, seems now discharged. 

The passing away of a beloved minister, John 
W. Foster, on the 5th instant, from his long ser- 
vice in the meeting of Friends held at Westerly, 
R.L, is an event which claims wide-spread sympa- 
thy of Friends with the meeting thus sadly stripped, 
especially when we recall its late loss of another 
valued member, Barclay Foster, and are under the 
fresh sense of our own loss in this city, of our 
friend Thomas Elkinton, a useful counsellor and 
helper in many a good cause. 





Harriet Green, from England, is about to resume 
her visit to this country to complete her work left 
behind some three years since, the steamship bear- 
ing her and her companion, §. M. Fry (a grand- 
daughter of John Pease), being due at New York 
at the present date. 
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